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“I don’t think Lulu is very happy here,” 
said Peterkin. 

“Why not?” I asked. “Don’t you feed 
that lobster like I told you?” 

“Oh yes. I feed her and I pat her and I 
talk to her, but she just eats and swims 
around and sometimes she hides under a 
rock. She doesn’t follow me around like 
your pet lobster followed you.” 

“I know what to do,” piped up Petunia. 


“We'll make Lulu Queen of the May.” 
“Whatever for?” I exclaimed. “She’s not 
my idea of a May Queen.” 
“That's nodded 
wisely. “Our teacher says that when crea- 
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just it,” Petunia 
tures are grumpy it is because they want 
to be loved and admired. Then they’d feel 
good and act nicer. I'll bet Lulu dreams 
of being beautiful.” 

“But she isn’t,” I said firmly, “and be- 
ing May Queen wouldn’t change her.” 
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“Yes, it would, Uncle Pete. Really it 
would. Decked with ribbons and wreaths 
and a crown, she’d feel beautiful and— 
and be happy and love us.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Peterkin, “Let us see 
if that would make Lulu happy.” 

“Okay,” I agreed, “only don’t take my 
neckties for ribbons like you did last year, 
and I don’t think a gold paper crown 
would last long on Lulu.” 


“I know,” said Peterkin. “Uncle Walrus 
can take us to the seashore on Saturday 
and we'll gather sea plants for our gar- 
lands and make her a crown of sea 
shells.” 

So May First found Lulu all decked to 
kill. She sat beside the pool in her crown 
and wreaths and watched everything with 
her sharp little eyes. The neighborhood 
ducklings and frogs paraded with the 
penglets and sang to her, 
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“Our Lulu is Queen of the May 
On this beautiful, beautiful day, 
Roses are red, violets blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so.is Lulu.” 


Round and round her they danced, keep- 
ing well out of reach of her claws. 

“Aren’t they dear?” said Uncle Walrus. 

For a while you couldn’t tell whether Lulu 
cared. True, she did not eat the garland nor 
knock off the crown, but she took no part in 
celebrating. She just sat. Then slowly, slowly, 
she lifted her great claw and waved it in time 
to the music. 

Peterkin was delighted. He motioned the 
others back, stepped near Lulu and whistled 
softly. Lulu humped herself together and 
scrabbled toward him. 


“She follows me!” cried Peterkin. “Oh, 
Uncle Pete, she follows.” Sure enough she 
did, and halfway round the pool. 

The others were impressed, envious. Slowly 
they began to draw nearer. One bold duck- 
ling was rash enough to rush forward, touch 
Lulu and run. That encouraged another, 
who gave Lulu a little pat. The next one gave 
her a hasty poke and the fourth was caught 
in Lulu’s great claw, quacking and squirm- 
ing. 

An angry mamma duck broke through the 
hedge. Uncle Walrus and I rushed to the 
rescue, and the party broke up. 

Lulu lost her crown and garlands. As Peter- 
kin fed her her supper, he said, “I guess she’s 
a one-man lobster and likes me better than 
parties.” | 
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Coming Next Month 


Young Mendi, a sorcerer’s apprentice in ancient 


Bagdad, tries out one of his master’s charms with astonishing results in MENDI AND 
His Macic—It takes a great flood to solve Bud’s problem of a house with No Room 
For A Doc—A little Nantucket girl’s ship comes in, in SuRPRIsE For JOANNA—And 
the showboat comes at last, Way Down YONDER IN PasQuoraNnK—Glen Rounds 
spins a tall tale of Otp BLuz, THe Giant CatrisH—There are nature notes, cut- 
outs, and Merry MICE, poems, puzzles and penguins, of course. 
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So you’re wanting a tale of a trip, say you? 
Off to Zanzibar or to Timbuctoo? Well, I'll 
tell you of one was a piperool 

We'd a cargo of spices from Eastern lands, 
and of rare fragrant woods from those same 
far strands, and we vowed we’d come back 
wealthy men, all hands! 

Well, we sailed a course round the Horn 
of Hope where the trees run down to the 
shore in a slope of jungle so thick that you 
have to grope to pick a path through—which 
we shouldn’t have done. We wouldn't have, 
either, had it not been that one of the crew 
spied a jewel like the setting sun. He sighted 
it back through the leafy trees, and he 
hollered a signal into the breeze that brought 
the ship round almost on her knees. Well, 
the mate and I—I was naturally cap’n—con- 
sidered all that was likely to happen if we 
sent a searching party ashore. We knew those 


jungles from trips before, which you've 
heard tell of once or twice or more. But the 
men were greedy for still more loot. They 
were grumbling right angrily then to boot. 
So I said, “We'll risk it!” They’d never seen 
a jewel that burned with a fire so green or 
shimmered with such a fantastical sheen! So 
we let down the boats and a few rowed 
ashore, and marched into the jungle a mile 
or more, while some of the men grunted, 
“Oh, what a bore!” 

We saw hippos and rhinos and zebras at 
play, and monkeys a-scampering every which 
way—but nary a jewel did we see that day! 

Well, we camped that night in a jungle 
spot that was soaked with rain and steaming 
hot, and beasts snatched some sailors off, 
like as not, for we never saw several of them 
again. Soon the rest grew restless and scared 
and then they began to mutter and stew and 
fuss, and some of the bad ones began to cuss 
at the mate an’ the cap’n—yessir, at us! 
‘Cause that jewel we’d decided we never 
would find, and we found that the sailors 
we'd left behind had stolen the ship and 
sailed for home, and left us those steaming 
jungles to roam. Things looked pretty des- 
perate then, I tell you; with knives at our 
throats, wasn’t much we could do. But I 
thought of a trick that would save the day. I 
just turned on my heel and I walked away. 
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By JACK BECHDOLT 


A NORTHEAST GALE was lashing Sandy 
Bay village the day Ronnie Spicer 
entered Captain John’s shop. 

The boisterous wind blew chimney 
smoke in long streamers, and rain made 
the wet rooftops glisten like silver. 

It was a neat little cottage, set on a 
scrap of green lawn. An anchor stood at 
either side of the shop door. ‘There was 
a wooden statue draped with vines on 
the lawn. It had once been the figure- 
head of a sailing ship. 

There were flower beds and a kitchen 
garden. A swinging sign proclaimed: 














CABPTAIN JOHN 


Dories for Rent 
Fisherman’s Headquarters 
Souvenirs and 
Postcards 
Fresh Vegetables Florist 
Soda Pop Candy Post Cards 


WHATEVER YOU WANT 
YOU ARE WELCOME 











Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


The opening of the door started a 
bell tinkling. A hearty voice bellowed, 
“Steady as she goes. I'll be with you in 
a minute.” 

Ronnie looked about. 

The room was cluttered with an 
amazing variety of merchandise. There 
were stacks of cheap straw hats, fishing 
gear and nets, oilskins swinging from 
hooks, baskets of kitchen vegetables, 
tin pails filled with flowers, a showcase 
of penny candies, a few groceries, and 
a placard that said: 

IF YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU WANT, 

HOLLER! 

Beyond the shop was a kitchen. The 
door stood open and Ronnie saw a ro- 
tund figure bending over a steaming 
kettle. A delicious smell of clam juice, 
hot milk, and onions filled the air. A 
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table was spread with a red and white 
checkered cloth. The man was Captain 
John. 

He turned at that moment, showing 
a round, red face, encircled by white 
whiskers. 

“Haul alongside the stove, lad,” he 
said. “Chowder’s almost ready.” 

“I didn’t come for chowder,” Ronnie 
began. “I—I was just looking around. 
I’m afraid I haven’t any money to 
spend.” 

“Money?” bellowed the Captain. 
‘Who said anything about money? Me 
and the Admiral want your company, 
don’t we, Admiral?” 

Ronnie glanced about for the person 
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the last remark was addressed to. He 
saw nobody. Was the Captain talking to 
some imaginary person? Perhaps he 
was slightly queer in the head! 

The dimly lighted shop with its 
jumbled merchandise, the rain beating 
on the roof, the gale rumbling about 
the eaves, all these were strange sights 
and sounds that made his skin prickle. 

Just behind him a hoarse voice mut- 
tered, ‘‘Slit his gizzard . . . slit his giz- 
zard!”’ The words were followed by a 
realistic gasp and then a shriek of 
blood-curdling, mad laughter. 

Something whirred past Ronnie's 
head. He leaped aside with a cry. Then 
suddenly he felt rather silly. 











The speaker was a parrot, a big fel- 
low with a leathery, wrinkled face and 
sharp beak. The bird had landed on 
the kitchen table and was swaggering 
back and forth, spreading his plumage 
and chuckling. It rolled wicked eyes at 
Ronnie. 

“Keel haul the swab,” it muttered. 

“Well!” said Ronnie. He tried to 
laugh, but found himself a little out of 
breath. 

“Don’t you mind 
the Admiral,” Captain 
John laughed. “Poor 
old Admiral Benbow!” 

The bird hunched 
his shoulders and 
dragged his wings. 
“Poor old Admiral 
Benbow,” he croaked. 

He looked so like a 
shabby little old man 
in an ill-fitting uni- 
form that Ronnie 
laughed aloud. 

“He’s taken a fancy 
to you,” said Captain 
John as he ladled out the hot quahog 
chowder. “Not many people he likes.” 

Ronnie felt so flattered that he of- 
fered the Admiral a bite of ship’s bis- 
cuit. The Admiral ate it gravely, cocked 
his head on one side, and murmured 
gently, “Cut your throat? Cut your 
throat for a nickel, you swab!” 

“He doesn’t mean a word of it,’ Cap- 
tain John explained. “He talks that 
way because he spent his youth in bad 
company.” 

During the long summer vacation 


that followed, Ronnie shared many a , 


chowder with the Captain and the Ad- 


miral. He soon counted them among 
his best friends. 
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One morning early in September, 
Ronnie found the Captain staring sol- 
emnly at a yellow telegraph form. 

“Got news of my Aunt Min up in 
Portland,” he said. ““The old lady’s ill 
and ‘she’s asking for me. Ronnie, could 
you look after the Admiral while I’m 
gone? Just look in twice a day and see 
that he has food and water. He’s fond 
of you and that'll keep him from get- 
ting lonesome.” 

“Of course I will,” 
Ronnie agreed. 

“T'll give you the 
key,” the Captain ex- 
plained. “Just let the 
old boy have the run 
of the shop daytimes. 
At night he ought to 
be put in his cage. 
Gets chilly of nights 
and parrots get pneu- 
monia easy. All you've 
got to do is pop him in 
and cover the cage 
with that big black 
cloth I keep handy. 
That shuts out the drafts. You won't 
have any trouble. He likes you.” 

“Why, it won’t be any trouble at all,” 
Ronnie said. ‘““We’re good friends.” He 
recalled his words with a bitter smile 
before that day was over. 

Captain John ‘put up the heavy shut- 
ters and tacked a sign on the cottage 
door: 

CLOSED FOR SEASON 

Ronnie began his duties as watch- 
man and caretaker of the parrot that 
evening. He made sure the doors and 
windows were locked and the fire safely 
banked. Last of all he unfolded the big, 
black cloth that the captain used to 
cover the cage. 
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“Come on, Admiral. Time to pipe 
down!”’ 

“Awrrk,” said the Admiral and 
hopped out of reach. Every time Ron- 
nie came a step nearer he hopped again. 

“This won't do,”. thought Ronnie. 
He pretended indifference, turning his 
back on the parrot, whistling a tune. 

The Admiral perched on the counter 
and dozed. Ronnie made a sudden 
pounce. He had him. 
The black cloth wound 
around an enraged bird. 
Ronnie started toward 
the cage, whick hung in 
in the bow window. 

The cloth was jump- 
ing and twisting as the 
Admiral struggled. Ron- 
nie could hardly hold 
onto it. The Admiral’s 
nut-cracker beak closed 
over his thumb and sank 
deep. Frantic claws raked 
his arm. Ronnie let go 
and the cloth flew open. 
Admiral Benbow burst 
out, shrieking. He cir- 
cled Ronnie’s head, wings beating at 
him, then fled to the highest crossbeam. 

Ronnie’s thumb had been bitten bad- 
ly. His first care was to bind up the 
bleeding wound. The parrot watched 
from above, wings beating the air. 

“You're going into that cage, like it 
or not,” Ronnie cried as he searched for 
the iodine bottle. “You're not going to 
catch cold and die of pneumonia if I 
can help it.” 

He dragged a stout table to a spot 
just beneath the Admiral’s perch. He 
set a strong kitchen chair on its top. 

He mounted this improvised ladder 
warily. The parrot was screaming. He 
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bent low, bill open, ready to do his 
caretaker fresh harm. 

Ronnie made a cast with the black 
cloth. Now he had him! The beating 
wings were tangled in the cloth. He 
made a quick reach to pull the Admiral 
off his perch. The kitchen chair rocked 
alarmingly. While he hesitated, trying 
to get his balance, the Admiral got rid 
of the cloth and flew down upon him, 
blinding him. 

Ronnie leaped down. 
The Admiral returned 
to his roost. 

“You'll just have to 
stay there for the night, 
you old fool,” Ronnie 
said disgustedly. But that 
night he worried. What 
if the Admiral did catch 
a cold? What, oh what, 
would Captain John 
think of Ronnie? 

In spite of his fears, 
the bird was hale and 
hearty when Ronnie vis- 
ited him next morning. 
At sight of his friend the 
Admiral fluttered down and perched 
on Ronnie’s shoulder and murmured 
lovingly, “Cut your throat?” 

“I'd like to cut yours,” Ronnie re- 
torted. 

That day Ronnie tried setting a fig- 
ure-four trap with a light box that 
would drop over the bird once he 
reached for its bait of banana. The Ad- 
miral watched from above, head cocked 
to one side. Ronnie knew before he 
finished the trap that his idea was no 
good. The Admiral simply laughed at 
his attempts. 

Failing either to force or persuade 
the Admiral to his perch in the cage he 
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did the only thing possible for the con- 
trary bird. He built a small fire in the 
little stove. That sent the warm air up 
among the rafters where the Admiral 
chose to roost. 

The next night a heavy fog swept in 
from the sea, spreading a chill, muffling 
blanket over everything. It was dark 
and cold when Ronnie made his regu- 
lar evening visit to the shop. 

There were no sounds except the 
faint whisper of waves on the sand and 
the melancholy hoo-hoot of a distant fog 
horn. The whole world seemed to have 
turned into a dripping, chill void. 

A motor car was standing near the 





“Don’t move,” said a hoarse voice. 


shop with engine running. It was an 
old blue sedan bearing a western state 
license. Its rear seat was piled high with 
bundles. “Some tourist on his way 
home after a summer holiday,” Ronnie 
thought. 

He fitted his key into the front door 
of Captain John’s shop and threw it 
open with his usual greeting, “Ahoy, 
Admiral!” 

There was no response. 

Behind Ronnie the shop door blew 
shut with a loud bang that made him 
jump. He felt along the shelf behind 
the counter for a box of matches and a 
lamp he kept handy there. 

A board creaked stealth- 
ily. Then another. Some- 
body—or something—was 
stirring in the shop. 

“Where did I put that 
lamp?” he wondered. 

The floor creaked again 
beneath a heavy foot. 
“Hey, Admiral!” 

nie called. 

“Shut up,’ said a hoarse 
voice at his ear. It was not 
the voice of the Admiral. 
At the same time a heavy 
hand was clamped across 
his mouth. On either side 
of him a man pressed close. 

“Listen, and _ get this 
right,” said the hoarse 
voice. “You won't get hurt 
if you do what you're told. 
Understand?” 

Ronnie managed to nod. 

These men were thieves. 
That must be their car 
he had seen waiting outside 
with engine running. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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HOW 1 PLAY Wilh A GAT 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


Your cat and you both like to play. 
But he is very different from you in his 
body and in his mind. So to have the 
most fun with him you must try to get 
rid of that difference. You must try to 
think more like a cat, since he cannot 
think like a person. 

Most of his ideas for play are imita- 
tions of hunting or fighting. He likes to 
chase a ping-pong ball or battle a 
crumpled paper hung up like a punch- 
ing bag. He likes to watch you back 
around a corner, to come crouching 





after you, and to rush away in the up- 
roar when you jump out. He hides and 
it’s your turn to stalk him. He loves to 
“fight” with your hand while your 
fingers nip him everywhere as another 
cat would do. 

If he gets too excited and plays too 
hard, he will bethink himself and be 
more gentle if you let your hand go 
limp and say “NO!” Pulling your hand 
suddenly away is likely to make unin- 
tended scratches. 
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But there are gentler games. A cat 
loves a den. So make him a newspaper 
tent on the floor. He will crawl in and 
finally muss it all up, showing he knows 





it is only make-believe. He enjoys the 
acrobatics of being raised on your feet 
as you lie on your back. And he will 
love being swung six or seven times 
(your hands under his chest and belly) 





and then tossed to a sofa clear across the 
room. He will come back for you to do 
it again and again. 

If you always try to think his way, you 
can find many games to play with your 


cat. ’ 



































This is mail day, so after supper all the cow- 
boys from round about ride down to the Last 
Chance to ask for mail and maybe a soda. No 
cowboy ever gets much mail, except for mail- 
order catalogues and such things. But they talk 
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A CLEAN SHIRT 








By Glen Rounds 





of this and that, and compare prices of saddles 
and fancy gear in the different catalogues, so 
all in ali they spend a very pleasant evening. By 
the time they come out it’s started to rain—a 
slow, cold drizzle. 











“And, furthermore, | LIKE to have a hoss start 
out brisk an’ lively. In my time, I’ve rode big 
hosses an’ I’ve rode little hosses, th’ meanest 
in the world, but nobody yet has seen Soapy 
Smith’s back in th’ mud!” 








“Soapy,” Hairpants says, “yuh better lead thet 
colt of yores around until he warms up or he’s 
liable to pile yuh in th’ mud an’ get yore shirt 
dirty!’ 

“Yeah,” says Fizzwater. ‘Th’ way he’s been 
standin’ humped up, th’ saddle blanket will be 
mighty cold an’ damp!” 





So Soapy climbs into the saddle, and when 
that cold wet blanket hit the colt’s back, that 
colt did what you'd do if someone dropped ice 
down your back. Soapy rode high, wide, and 
handsome, yelling loud and _ shrill—until he 
caught his neck on the telephone wire, that is. 





“Gents, | hear you!” says Soapy. “And | 
knows that if‘n | set sudden into th’ saddle, thet 
blanket will feel like a piece of ice on th’ colt’s 
back. And he will more than likely pitch and 
baw! and squall and generally do his durndest to 
pile me in th’ mud. 








After Soapy stopped whirling around that 





“But,” he goes on, “I’m an impatient man, wire, he looked around from where he hung. “I 
and | have no time to lead this hoss around told yuh I’d not git my shirt muddy!” he said. 
whilst he takes th’ kinks out of his back, an’ “Lead thet there hoss back under me, if yuh 


lets th’ blanket warm up gradual like! will. | gotta git on home.” 
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TO BE PROUD OF 


By MAUDE BEERY 
Illustrated by HELEN FINGER 


BENNY felt bad. He was ashamed of 
his dog. He didn’t like to feel that way 
about poor little Pep, and he really 
loved him. But he could see, as they 
walked down the street with Tim and 
his pedigreed Boston bull, that Pep was 
really pretty much of a mongrel. 

Tim knew it, too. That was the worst 
thing about Tim. He saw the things you 
didn’t want him to, like the patches in 
your trousers, or the way your dog’s 
ears hung down when they should point 
up straight. 

“What in the world kind of a dog is 
that?” he had asked Benny as soon as 
they met that morning. 

“He’s just a dog. His name is Pep. 
What kind of a dog do you have?”’ 

“Boston bull. His name is Torrance 
the Third. Say, isn’t your dog supposed 
to hold his ears up? And shouldn’t his 
tail be docked?” 

“I don’t know,” Benny confessed. He 
looked at Pep sorrowfully. As if he 
knew he wasn’t quite measuring up to 
what Tim expected of him, Pep crawled 
on his belly to Benny. When he got up 
and ran around in circles, barking, Ben 
noticed he was limping. ‘ 

“He’s been fighting,” he thought to 
himself. ‘Pep fights.an awful lot for a 
dog who’s so friendly.” 
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Tim’s dog had a pedigree. 


“I’m taking Torrance to the veterin- 
ary,’ Tim offered. ‘““He’s going to have 
distemper shots. Does your dog get any 
of those?” 

“No. At least, I never heard my dad 
say so. But I'll walk along’ with you, if 
you like.” 

As they walked along, Benny tried to 
think of stories he could tell about Pep 
that would make Tim understand he 
was a very special sort of dog, even if his 
ears did hang down. 

He told Tim about Pep’s way of sit- 
ting in the corner of the dining room, 
waiting patiently for someone to feed 
him. He told about how Pep chased the 
garbage man whenever he came, and 
how the garbage man always tried to 
get back on the wagon quickly before 
Pep could catch him. He told how Pep 
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liked to ride in the family automobile, 
looking backward out of the rear 
window to see what they had left be- 
hind them. 

But all the while he felt that Tim was 
not really listening. Tim had a dog 
with a pedigree—a dog whose ears stood 
up—a dog who was important enough to 
have distemper shots in the summer- 
time. 

When they reached the veterinary 
hospital, Benny walked very slowly up 
the steps behind Tim and Torrance the 
Third. 

The doctor was a pleasant man in a 
white apron. He took Torrance the 
Third up and examined him on a high, 
bench-like table. Then he sent him into 
another room to receive his treatments. 

While the boys were waiting for Tor- 
rance to come back, the doctor noticed 
that Pep was limping. 

‘““‘What’s the matter with your dog?” 
he asked Benny. 

“I guess he’s been in a fight,’ said 
Benny sheepishly. ‘‘He likes to fight.”’ 

“Come here,” said the doctor to Pep. 

Pep obediently walked over to him 
and held up the injured foot. The doc- 
tor examined it carefully. He patted 
Pep on one of his hanging ears. ““No 
wonder this paw hurts you, little Pep; it 
has a fox-tail in it.” 

He took a small forceps and pulled 
out the barb. “A fox-tail is a vicious 
grass. When one of the barbs gets in the 
flesh, it cuts badly, and is not easy to re- 
move. Sometimes it is necessary to cut 
them out with a large knife,” he told 
the boys. 

When Torrance the Third came out 
from the other room, Pep’s foot was 
bandaged and he was ready to go home 
with the boys. 
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A few weeks later Pep disappeared. 

Benny looked everywhere for his 
little dog. Even if Pep was a mongrel, 
Benny loved him dearly. But no one 
had seen Pep, and at last Benny’s 
mother said, ‘“‘He may have been run 
over by a car, Benny. Why don’t you go 
down to the dog hospital and ask about 
him?” 

So Benny went to the dog hospital at 
which Pep’s foot had been treated. 

It was a long hot walk, half across the 
city of Oakland. Benny was very tired 
when he arrived. But fear for his dog 
drove him up the steps and into the 
little office. “Please,” he asked the big 
doctor who sat there, ‘have you seen my 
dog?” 

The doctor smiled at him. “I think I 
remember you. Aren't you the same boy 
whose dog had a fox-tail in his foot some 
weeks ago?” 


A 





Sometimes Benny MS 
was ashamed of Pep 
because he was a mongrel. 
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“Oh, yes, that’s my dog. Now he’s lost 
and I can’t find him anywhere and I 
thought if he had been in an accident 
you'd know something about it.” 

“He hasn’t been in an accident. But I 
do know where he is. Pep!” 

In answer to the doctor’s call, a lively 
bundle of fur raced out of the adjoining 
room and flung itself upon Benny. 

“What are you doing here?” cried 
Benny to Pep. Pep couldn't answer him, 
but the doctor could and did. 

“This morning we heard a dog 
scratching at the door. My nurse 
answered it and there stood Pep, hold- 
ing up his paw. We took him in and 
found a fox-tail had worked itself back 
into his paw in a very painful position. 
We removed the barb and were wonder- 
ing where to send Pep when you came 
in. We didn’t want to turn him loose 
on the street and I had neglected to get 
your name when you were in before.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad to get my dog back!” 
Benny kept petting Pep, and Pep kept 
licking his face, as if they had been 
parted for years instead of for hours. 


“You should be. He is a very smart 
dog. He knows where to go when he is 
in trouble, which is more than some 
humans do.” 

“How can I pay you?” Benny re- 
membered. “I will ask my father to send 
you a check.” But the doctor shook his 
head. 

“This is a matter between Pep and 
myself. He came to me as a friend and 
asked a favor. I granted it to him just 
as a friend might do.”’ 

Soon Pep and Benny were out on the 


sidewalk, on their way home. Benny , 


could not resist going back by way of 
Tim’s house, to tell him what Pep had 
done. 

Timmy listened intently. He looked 
at Pep with deep respect. When Benny 
had finished, he said, “I wish my dog 
was. as smart as that. He can’t do any- 
thing, much.” 

Benny said quickly, “But he is a very 
beautiful dog, and he has a pedigree.” 

But this time he said it to comfort 
Timmy—not because he really believed 
it. Benny had just found out something 
important. Pep was a dog to be proud 
of—the doctor had said so. 





You would have thought they had been parted for years instead of hours. 
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Illustrated by the Author 


THe Story So Far: Chris and Lucy 
had a pet calf named Zero and a row- 
boat of their own, but cash-money was 
scarce. No wonder they wanted to win 
the prize—$5 in gold—offered in the 
Show Boat Song Contest. What kind of 
song should they choose? Uncle Bennie 
knew some funny old songs; Aunt Se- 
lina some sweet, sad ones. None of them 
seemed good enough, so Chris and 
Lucy went for help to Uncle Joe, the 
conjur-man. He gave Chris a horseshoe 
for luck and Lucy a bag of asafoedita. 
“The worse it smells, the better luck 
you'll have,” he promised. But the 
children had only bad luck on the way 
home, for Zero ran wild and dumped 
them in the muddy canal. 


PART THREE 


Ass THE CHILDREN took their places at 
the supper table the evening of the ac- 
cident, Lucy hoped with all her heart 
that no one would smell the asafoedita 
that still hung about her neck, under- 
neath her dress. She was not at all sure 
Mama would approve of it. 

She was very kungry and looked at 
the food with pleasure. There was a 
large platter full of crabs caught from 
the Pasquotank River and fried to a 
crisp, golden brown. There was de- 
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WAY DOWN YONDER 


IN PASQUOTANK 
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licious wild asparagus stewed in milk, 
and a cut-glass dish full of spicy 
mustard pickles. Aunt Selina appeared 
immediately with a casserole full of 
piping hot spoon bread. Mama poured 
old-fashioned yaupon tea from a large 
teapot, and the cups were passed around. 

Suddenly Papa paused, cup in hand, 
sniffing the air. ‘“What’s that I smell?” 

Mama sniffed too and _ frowned. 
‘Something must be dead.’’ She looked 
over Lucy’s shoulder toward the 
window. “Something must have died 
out in the field. Please close the 
window, Chris.” 

Lucy began to eat hurriedly. 

“If you close the window, it might 
get worse,” said Chris. 

“No, I think not. Please close it.” 

Chris got up and closed the window. 
After a moment Mama said. “I believe 
you're right. It is worse. Open it again. 
It must be a mouse that’s died inside 
the woodwork.” 

“It smells like a rotten egg to me,’ 
said Papa. “Look in the egg basket, 
Chris. Maybe somebody has broken a 
bad egg.” 

Chris got up again. “No sir, no egg 
broken,” he said shaking his head. 

Lucy began to stuff in spoon bread 
and crab and asparagus as fast as she 
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could swallow it. Something told her 
that she would not be able to finish her 
meal. 

“My gracious! This is awful,” said 
Mama. “What can it be?” 

Papa laid down knife and fork and 
sniffed like a bird dog. “It smells some- 
thing like burning sulphur. Have you 
been fumigating?”’ 

“No, of course not,” said Mama. 
‘That's not it. I don’t know what it can 
be. It seems to come from over on that 
side where Lucy is sitting.” 

Cramming a large piece of crab into 
her mouth, Lucy got up. “Please excuse 
me, Mama,” she said. “I’ve had enough. 
I think I'll go now.” She cast one long- 
ing look at the food left on her plate. 

“Are you sick?’’ Mama exclaimed. 

“No, Mama, I don’t think so. Just a 
little headache, maybe.” 

“It’s this awful smell. I’m beginning 
to get one too. We'll have to find it!” 

Lucy ran upstairs to her bedroom 
and quickly closed the door. She stood 
biting her lip and thinking hard. The 
smell of asafoedita was with her wher- 
ever she went. 

‘When Mama comes up to see how I 
am feeling, she’ll smell it again,” she 
said to herself. ““And this time she'll 
know it’s me. She’ll certainly make me 
throw it away.” 

That would never do, Lucy felt. It 
would be the end of their hopes to win 
the song contest. What should she do? 

“Tl get into bed and pile on a lot of 
covers so the smell will not come 
through,” she said, and hurried out to 
the hall where the winter covers were 
kept in a great chest, packed between 
leaves of tobacco to keep the moths 
away. She was pleased to get the strong 
whiff of tobacco as she raised the lid. 
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‘That's stronger than the asafoedita,” 
she said as she dragged out the blankets. 
“It'll smother the smell—I hope!”’ 

She put two pairs of double blankets 
on her bed, quickly undressed and 
crawled under the covers. The smell of 
asafoedita mingled with the odor of to- 
bacco and made a dreadful mixture. It 
was a warm summer night and the 
blankets were thick and wooly. Poor 
Lucy soon felt that she was beginning 
to melt away. 

In a little while there was a light tap 
on the door. 

“Come in,” Lucy said faintly, and 
Mama entered. 

‘“‘My goodness! What have you got all 
those covers on for? Have you a chill?” 

“Well, I felt a little cold,” said Lucy. 

“Oh my gracious! I hope you haven't 
got a case of malaria,” Mama cried in 
alarm. ‘“That’s how it begins.” 

‘‘No, Mama, I don’t think that’s it.” 

“I must call your father.” 

Mama went into the hall and called 
down the stairs. Papa came up. Lucy 
heard them whispering outside the 
door. She knew they were talking about 
yellow fever. It was a dreadful illness, 
brought by malarial mosquitoes from 
the swamp. 

“T’ll take a look at her,”” Lucy heard 
Papa say. “If she’s got the symptoms, 
I'll call a doctor at once.” 

‘“‘How do you feel, Lucy?’ Papa said 
cheerily as he came into the room. 
Chris came with him and stood at the 
foot of the bed. Papa sat down on the 
bed and looked at the whites of Lucy’s 
eyes. He examined her skin. 

“Her skin doesn’t look yellow,” he 
said to Mama. “Neither do the whites 
of her eyes. It doesn’t look like yellow 
fever.” 
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“I’m not sick, honest, Mama,’’ Lucy 
said. ‘‘Maybe I got cold when I fell in- 
to the canal. I'll be all right in a little 
while.” 

Mama and Papa stood over her, 
looking puzzled and worried; then, tell- 
ing her good night, they went away. 
Chris stayed, still standing at the foot 
of the bed. 

Lucy immediately sat up and threw 
off the covers. “I’m blistering. I’m 
burning up!”’ she said. 

“What did you put all that stuff on 
the bed for?” Chris asked. 


“I hope you haven't 
got malaria,” 
Mama cried. 


“Why, to keep the asafoedita from 
smelling all over the room.” 

“Silly! Why didn’t you just lie down 
on your stomach? That would have 
kept the asafoedita underneath you.” 

“I never thought of that!” exclaimed 
Lucy. She threw the blankets back over 
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the foot of the bed. ‘““What have you 
done with your horseshoe?” she asked. 

“I’ve got it propped up over the head 
of my bed like Uncle Joe said. I'll go 
on to bed now. And let me tell you I 
hope these charms will hurry up and do 
their stuff. If they don’t, we’re both go- 
ing to get into a peck of trouble.” 

“I hope so too,” said Lucy fervently. 

Chris said good night and went into 
his own room. Lucy heard him moving 
about getting his clothes off. Then, un- 
expectedly, there was a crash and a loud 
outcry. 
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“Say, what’s the matter?’ Lucy 
jumped up and ran to Chris’s door. 

Chris sat on the floor rubbing his 
head. 

“Something knocked me on _ the 
head.” Chris looked about angrily. He 
picked something up from the floor and 
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held it up. “It was my lucky horseshoe. 
It knocked me on the head and almost 
brained me.” He strode to the window 
and pitched it out. “I don’t want any- 
thing else to do with that thing.” 

“Oh me!” cried Lucy in despair. 
“All we've got to depend on now is the 
asafoedita.”” She ran back to her room 
and went to bed. 

Lucy woke the next morning and 
blinked sleepily. The sun was shining 
brightly. What a beautiful day! But 
surely the air was not as fresh as usual. 
No indeed, it was not. There was a 
dreadful odor somewhere. 

“Phew! What can it be!” exclaimed 
Lucy, sitting up in bed. Then she re- 
membered—asafoedita! 

“Gee whiz! I better get up and get 
out in the air before Mama comes in!”’ 
She jumped out of bed, flung her 
clothes on, and ran out of doors. 

In the dewy morning air the asafoed- 
ita was not so noticeable. Chris was in 
the corner of the yard busily milking 
the cow. Lucy went over to speak to 
him. “Good morning, how’s your 
head?” 

“It’s sore,” Chris felt gingerly of a 
lump that had swelled to the size of a 
goose egg. 

“I’m worried about breakfast.” 

“Breakfast?” 

‘Just as soon as I sit down to the 
table, they'll begin to smell again and 
this time they'll find out it’s me.” 

Chris stopped milking and sat pon- 
dering. ‘““Why don’t you get Aunt Selina 
to give you your breakfast now?’ he 
said at last. 

“IT could try it.” 

“You'd better hurry.” 

“Oh me,” sighed Lucy. “You cer- 
tainly do have to work hard to have 
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good luck.” She ran along to the kitch- 
en and peered through the screen door. 

“Oh, Aunt Selina, I’m so hungry. 
Couldn't I have my breakfast now?” 

Aunt Selina was busy dressing a 
chicken. It was Sunday and she was get- 
ting the dinner early so that she could 
go to church. 

‘Listen here, I ain’t got no time to 
be serving two breakfasts,” she said. 





“Seems to me like I smell 


“Breakfast all ready on the stove. If you 
want to get yours now, you can come 
get it.” 

Quickly Lucy darted in, got a plate, 
knife and fork from the cupboard and 
went to the stove. She helped herself to 
the corn bread, selected a piece of fried 
ham from the pan and dipped up a 
large spoonful of ham gravy. 

Aunt Selina turned around as she was 
leaving. “Seems to me like I smell 
something,” she remarked in a puzzled 
voice. “Something bad.” 

“IT don’t smell anything,” said Lucy 
quickly and hurried from the room. 

As she sat outside on the flat top of 
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the great brick water cistern eating her 
breakfast, it seemed to her that every- 
thing tasted of asafoedita. 

“And I do like ham gravy and corn 
bread,” she sighed dismally. ‘Six more 
days before the Show Boat-comes. I 
don’t know how I’m going to keep this 
up.” 

Soon it was time to get ready for 
church. Lucy climbed the stairs to her 





something bad,’ Aunt Selina said. 


room. If only she had stayed in bed this 
morning and pretended to be sick! But 
it was too late now. 

“Perhaps if I put lots of clothes on 
top of the asafoedita the smell won't get 
out,” she said to herself. She got out six 
panty-waists and five ruffled petticoats. 
She hung the asafoedita next to her skin 
and put on all the panty-waists and all 
the petticoats. Lucy could hardly recog- 
nize herself in the mirror, she had be- 
come so fat. 

As she was tying her pink taffeta sash 
about her waist, Chris came in. 

“How do I look?” asked Lucy. 

Chris looked at her in amazement. 
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‘“‘What’s happened to you?” he cried. 
“You look like a fattening pig.” 

“I put a lot of clothes on top of that 
asafoedita so people won’t smell it in 
church,” she said. 

The family was a little late getting 
started and in the hurry and scurry of 
getting off Mama did not notice any- 
thing unusual about Lucy. As they rode 
along to church in the family surrey, a 
cool, salt breeze blew from the river. It 
ruffled the fringe around the top of the 
surrey and blew away the smell of asa- 
foedita. Lucy began to feel cheerful. 
Perhaps there would be a_ breeze 
through the church. 

The horses clopped along. At last 
they came upon the little white-steepled 
Methodist church set back in the pine 
woods. They got out and tied the horse 
in the shade of a pine tree. All their 
friends and neighbors were trooping 
into the wide double doors. Papa, Ma- 
ma, Lucy, and Chris followed them and 
sat in a pew very near the pulpit. 

It was a warm day. Sunshine sifted 
through the blinds that shaded the tall 
windows. Outside in the graveyard that 
surrounded the church, gardenia bush- 
es grew head high. They were white 
with blossoms and the sweet smell of 
the flowers drifted into the open win- 
dows and filled the church. 

The preacher began his sermon. “I 
will take as my text this morning the 
words of Jesus, ‘And suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ”’ 

The people in the congregation sat 
quietly fanning themselves with palm 
leaf fans. The fine woods that surround- 
ed the church shut away the breeze. It 
was very sultry inside. 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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By RAY ST. CLAIR 
Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


Mr. Prism loved zebras. “They are so 
beautiful,” he would say. “They are so 
striped!” 

He filled his house with pictures of 
zebras. The walls were covered with 
zebras drinking, zebras galloping, ze- 
bras standing under trees, zebras lying 
in grass. He could not get statues of ze- 
bras, so he bought instead statues of es- 
pecially handsome horses and painted 
stripes on them. He was careful to do 
neat work and the statues were very 
lifelike. If he could have found a nice 
piece of zebra skin from a zebra that had 
died happily of old age, he would have 
covered his sofa with it. 

But he was not happy, although his 
many friends went to a great deal of 
trouble to obtain for him new and rare 
pictures of zebras. He wanted live ze- 
bras. His heart ached for the patter of 
their hoofs through his house, for their 
gay whinnying (or whatever noise it is 
that zebras make when they are feeling 
good). 

Mr. Prism wanted to look from his 
| porch and see with his own eyes his own 
private herd of beautiful striped zebras 
cropping his lawn. 

There were plenty of zebras in the 
wild country near which he lived. In 
fact, he had heard of certain farm- 
_ ers in the region who had complained 

(complained, if one can believe it!) that 








herds of zebras had trampled their lily 
beds. ““What sorts of lilies do zebras like 
to trample?” he had asked, but no one 
could tell him. 

And so he grew all kinds of lilies. He 
grew tall red lilies and short white lilies 
and lilies speckled with gold or with 
green blotches. Trowel in hand, Mr. 
Prism would stroll through his lily 
patch. 

‘“‘Maybe the zebras would like more 
red ones here,’”’ he would say, and then 
he would set to work 
moving plants. 

He gave a great 
deal of thought to 
what the zebras 
would like, but all 
in vain. He watched 
night after night 
but no zebras came 
to trample his lily 
beds. 

Then his health 
began to suffer. He 
grew pale from loss 
of sleep, and he no 
longer greeted his 
friends with shouts 
of joy when they 
brought him new 
zebra pictures. “He 
wants a live zebra,” 
they would say, shak-  ¥Z 
ing their heads. 

So one day, rather than see him pine 
away, they got a small horse and painted 
stripes on him. “See!” they said to Mr. 
Prism. “A zebra! A live zebra!”’ 

But he only smiled sadly. ““That is no 
Equus Zebra, or True Zebra,” he said. 
“That is Equus Caballus, or Common 
Horse, with stripes painted on him.” 

And he turned his face to the wall. 
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That night there was a full moon. 
His bed was placed so that he could look 
through a window out across his lily 
patch. As he lay there, he thought, “I 
shall never own a zebra. What will be- 
come of me?” 

And even while he was thinking these 
sad thoughts, the zebra appeared! 

It paused in a patch of moonlight, its 
front foot lifted, while its head darted 
from side to side sniffing for danger. 
And it was striped! Such stripes it had! 
Scarcely daring to breathe, Mr. Prism 


stared through the window at the mar- 
vel. “Equus Zebra!” he_ breathed. 
“True Zebra!” 

He began hastily to dress, but his 
fingers trembled so with excitement 
that he could hardly fasten the buttons 
on his clothing. He crept down the 
stairs, and through the door. The zebra 
was still there; he could hear its con- 
tented murmur as it ate the bright lil- 
ies, and he could hear the crunching of 
its tiny hoofs as it trampled the lilies. 
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He held his heart tight with one 
hand so its pounding would not fright- 
en the zebra, and peered between the 
branches of a bush. 

At last the feast was ended. The ze- 
bra raised its head in the yellow moon- 


light and sighed deeply. Then it 
dropped to its knees, and in one motion 
rolled over on to its side among the lil- 
ies. Mr. Prism held his breath. Colic? 
he thought. Did the lilies disagree? 

But the zebra was only going to 
have itself a nice roll. And it did. By 
the time it was finished, its coat was 
streaked with red and green and yellow. 
Then it sprang to its feet with swift 
grace, snatched one last lily stalk, and 
galloped off, the golden lily still be- 
tween its teeth. 

Mr. Prism watched until it had quite 
disappeared, then slowly went back into 
the house, still trembling with excite- 
ment. And now he had a plan. 

So the next day he started work. 
When his friends called on him with 


jellied calves’ foot and other invalid — 


food, they found him shouting direc- 
tions to three carpenters. His hair stood 
on end and he fairly danced with eager- 
ness. 

“It’s a zebra trap!”’ he shouted. “I’m 
going to catch zebras. One came last 
night. See!” And he showed them the 
lily bed. They looked at the trampled 
and crushed lilies. “Only one zebra did 
that?” they asked wonderingly. 

‘There'll be more,” he said. ‘““They’ll 
come tonight, and I'll catch them. And 
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then I'll have a start of zebras. With 
stripes!” 

At last the three carpenters got it 
clear how he wanted the trap built, so 
he fell to work cleaning up the mess in 
the lily bed while they prepared the 
trap. To watch him work no one would 
have thought that just one day before 
he had lain on his sickbed, too weak 
to move. 

By the time Mr. Prism had replanted 
the lily beds with new fresh lilies, the 
carpenters had finished the trap, and 
they were admiring their work. ‘‘Here’s 
the handle,” they explained, ‘‘just like 
you wanted it. You pull the handle, 
and zingo! Mr. Zebra is caught. You 
gonna sel] ‘em to a circus?” 

Mr. Prism was shocked, almost too 
shocked to speak. “‘Oh, no!” he gasped. 
“Goodness gracious no!” 

Later on, after everyone had left, he 
tried out the trap. There was now a 
high fence around the lily bed, with 
only one gate in it. This gate was on the 
path the zebra had used last night, and 
when he pulled the handle a door slid 
into place. And: the zebra was caught! 

The bright moon rose again and Mr. 
Prism lay in his bed beside the window 
and watched. It was lighter even than 
last night. He could see every bright lily 
as it waved invitingly for zebras. 

Maybe it won’t come, he thought. 
Maybe it had all it could eat last night. 
Maybe it had got colic after all! Maybe 
it hurt its leg today! Maybe—but he 
could not finish the dreadful thought. 
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But he need not have worried. The 
zebra appeared at almost the same hour 
as on the previous night, its flanks still 
stained with lily juice. It trotted briskly 
into view, then paused. And, wonder of 
wonders! a second zebra, smaller and 
rounder, followed shyly. Two wonder- 
ful zebras! With stripes! 

Once more he crept from his bed and 
stole softly into the moonlit night. By 
the time Mr. Prism reached the handle 
of the trap, the two zebras were feeding 
on lilies and making contented noises. 
He watched them for a moment, 
filled with wonder, then very gently 
pulled the handle. The door slid into 
place without alarming the zebras, and 
he nodded with satisfaction. Then he 
went back to bed. 

He was rich now, with the immense 
wealth of a man who owned, not just 
one, but two zebras. 

He lay awake, planning. I will feed 
my zebras on Easter lilies and tiger 
lilies, he thought. I must order more 
lilies-of-the-valley, since there are two 
zebras. ‘They shall have red lilies and 
white lilies and lilies of the finest gold. 
Nothing is too good for my zebras! 

But it was too good to be true, as he 
found when he went to his zebra trap 
in the morning. His two beautiful 
zebras had got away, leaving a couple of 
uninteresting animals in their place. 
They were something like burros, ex- 
cept that someone had traced a few 
dingy stripes on them. They were 
blotched and stained and dusty, and 
they were plainly not zebras at all. So 
he opened the door of the trap and 
chased them out. 

What could have happened to his 
two wonderful True Zebras (Equus 
Zebra)? He puzzled about it all day. 
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Maybe zebras really are enchanted; 
maybe they got out by magic; maybe 
the burros were their changelings! But 
this was not reasonable. Mr. Prism was 
far too sensible to believe in magic, 
even where zebras were concerned. 

There must be another answer. 

But he did not waste time. While he 
puzzled, he worked on his lily patch, 
getting it ready again for zebras. By 
dusk it was finished and filled with 
bright new lilies. He sighed with satis- 
faction; how lovely the garden was in 
the soft evening light. 

And then suddenly he knew. The 
burros were not really burros at all! 
They were his zebras, looking different 
by daylight and perhaps in need of a 
little cleaning up. They were my 
zebras, he thought, and I turned them 
out. Blind! Blind! A zebra with a dusty 
coat is still a zebra. 





Were they really zebras? 


But it was too late. They would never 
come back. 

He shuffled toward the house, not 
troubling even to open the door into 
the lily patch. He could never own a 
zebra; he was unworthy. 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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Retold by MARY HEMINGWAY 


na NCE UPON A TIME, in China, 
oe & there was an old man who 
wove straw hats for a living. He 
Bsquatted in the sun with a bundle 
of straw, and he wove it with nim- 
ble fingers around and around un- 
til he had made a fine big round 
straw hat. Then he wove another 
fine big round straw hat, and he set 
it on top of the first one. Then he 
wove another, and another, and 
another, and as he finished each 
s hat, he set it on top of the last one, 
~ until he had four-and-twenty big 
PS round straw hats in a fine high pile. 
“Now,” he said, “I will take my 
fine high pile of big round straw 
hats to the Fair. All the people who 
come to the Fair will want straw 
y hats to keep the sun out of their 
eyes. And when I have sold the last 
one, I will take my money and buy 
some useful things for myself, and 
» still have a few coppers to jingle on 
my way home.” 
So early the next morning, he 
put on his own big round straw hat 
to keep the sun out of his eyes, and 
he picked up his fine high pile of 
hats, and set off for the Fair. His 
bundle was not heavy, but awk- 
ward to carry, and the way was 
long and the day was hot. When he 
had gone about half way, he sat 
down 
gnarled pine tree to rest. , 
He set his fine high pile of big 
round straw hats carefully on the 
ground beside him, and settled his 
back against the trunk of the tree, 
and gave himself up to pleasant 





































in the shade of an old*™ Sy 










thoughts. He thought about the 
money he would make at the Fair, 
and about the useful things he 
would buy for himself, and the few 
coppers he would still have to jin- 
gle on his way home. And present- 
ly he fell asleep. 
When he awakened, he saw that 
his fine high pile of hats were gone. 
“Ai! Ai!” he wailed. “I have 
been robbed!”’ He scrambled to his 
feet and looked wildly around, but 
there was no one in sight. Then he 
heard a sound above his head, and 
looked up into the old pine tree. 
There in the branches sat four- 
and-twenty monkeys, and each one 
was wearing a fine new straw hat! 
“Thieves! Robbers!’’ cried the 
old man. ‘Alas! I am too old to 
climb trees after monkeys.’’ And 
the old man looked up at the mon- 
keys and groaned and 
beat his breast. 




















And the four-and-twenty mon- 


old man and groaned and beat 
their breasts. 
At this, the old man became very 
















jumped up and down, and shook 


7 his fists and shouted bad words at 

. the monkeys. 

: q Then the four-and-twenty mon- 
keys in the tree jumped up and 

‘J down on the branches, and shook 

e . 





their fists and shouted bad words at 
the old man. 

The old man was beside himself 
with rage and despair. He gathered 
an armload of pine cones from be- 
neath the tree and threw them up 
at the monkeys. But, alas! his aim 
was poor, and not a single pine 
cone found its mark. 

Then the four-and-twenty mon- 
keys gathered pine cones from the 
branches of the tree and threw 
them down at the old man. And, 
alas! their aim was very good, and 
not a single pine cone missed its 
mark, 

This was the last straw. With a 
cry of rage, the old man snatched 
















keys in the tree looked down at the ™& 


angry. He stopped groaning, and™ 





the hat from his head and threw it 
down on the dusty ground and f, 
kicked it. 

And the four-and-twenty mon- §¥j 
keys, with cries of rage, snatched 
the four-and-twenty hats from their 











heads, and threw them down upon § 
the ground. The big round straw 


the branches and covered the 
ground at the old man’s feet. For 
a moment he was too surprised to 
move. Then he scuttled eagerly 
around, gathering up his hats and 
stacking them into a fine high pile 












Then, as the monkeys watched f 
and chattered from the branches 
overhead, the old man picked up 
his bundle, which was not heavy, 
but awkward to carry, and set off 
again for the Fair as fast as his feet 
would take him. 
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RONNIE AND THE ADMIRAL 
(Continued from page 8.) 

As if to verify his guess, one of 
them flashed an electric torch. Its beam 
picked out a large piece of canvas 
spread on the floor. Onto this they had 
put such items of Captain John’s stock 
as seemed worth taking. 

“Light that lamp. The windows are 
shuttered, nobody’s going to see it,”’ said 
the hoarse-voiced man. 

The hand was removed from Ron- 
nie’s mouth. Its owner turned to the 
lamp on the counter. The other trained 
his flashlight on Ronnie, half blinding 
him. 

“Not a move!” he said. “Not one 
squawk, and if you’re spoken to you 
give straight answers, understand?” 

Again Ronnie nodded. 

He could do nothing against these 
two powerful men. Even if he made an 
outcry it was doubtful if anybody would 
hear him. 

The lamp flared up and spread a 
soft glow about them. The _hoarse- 
voiced man leaned forward until his 
face nearly touched Ronnie’s. He em- 
phasized his words with a wave of the 
heavy electric torch. 

“Now you, what are you doing here?” 

“I—I work here,’’ Ronnie stammered. 

“Oh, so you work here. Kind of a 
watchman, eh?” 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“Get that, Nate?’”’ said Hoarse Voice. 
“The kid’s going to be real useful to 
us.” 

The taller man grinned. “Let me 
talk to him. I've got a way with kids. 

“Now, Sonny,” said Nate, ‘‘you listen 
to me. You don’t want to get hurt, do 


you? No, says you. And very natural, 
too.” 
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There were no sounds except 


Nate’s voice was husky and whisper- 
ing. His lusterless black eyes seemed to 
bore into Ronnie. 

“All right then,’ Nate whispered on. 
“All you've got to do is answer a ques- 
tion—and answer it true! Where does 
the old man keep his money?” 

If he had wanted to answer the ques- 
tion—and he did not—Ronnie could not 
have. ‘I don’t know,” he gasped. “‘Hon- 
estly I don’t!” 

“Oh, you don’t know!” Nate’s whis- 
per was venomous. “You just think 
again.” 

“But I don’t! Please, you must be- 
lieve me, I don’t know!” 

Ronnie’s voice rang with such sin- 
cerity that Hoarse Voice said, ‘““Maybe 
he don’t. It could be.” 

“Oh, yeah?” said Nate. “He’s a liar.” 
He bent closer to Ronnie, grabbed the 
boy’s arm suddenly, and twisted. Ron- 
nie cried out with the pain. 

“Now,” said Nate softly, “you think 
it over. Where does the boss keep his 
money?” 

“I don’t know,” 
“It’s the truth.” 

The powerful fingers dug into Ron- 
nie’s arm. Nate’s teeth showed in a hor- 
rible grin. 

“Talk fast—” he was whispering. 
“Talk fast, before—” 
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Ronnie repeated. 











the hoot of a distant fog-horn. 


“Slit his gizzard,” said another speak- 
er. “Slit his gizzard.” 

Nate let go the arm and whirled 
about. “Who's that? Douse that: light, 
you fool!” 

The hoarse-voice man blew out the 
lamp flame. Ronnie could hear their 
startled breathing as they hesitated, 
waiting further developments. 

The strange voice began to mutter 
again. In the dark there was no telling 
whence it came. The words were not 
distinguishable. It sounded like the 
voices of several men muttering to each 
other. 

“What are we waiting for?” Nate 
snarled. “‘“Get out the back window be- 
fore they find us.” 

Ronnie’s heart was hammering. The 
thieving pair had not seen Admiral 
Benbow, among the rafters. They were 
groping their way toward the rear of 
the shop where they had broken in. 

“Help!” Ronnie shouted. “Help! 
Thieves!” 

Instantly he wished he had kept still. 
The sound of a familiar voice started 
the Admiral on a tirade, interrupted by 
angry squawks and shrieks. 

“Slit his gizzard—cut his throat—keel 
haul the swab . . . awrk-awrk-awrk!” 

“Hey, what’s all this?”” Hoarse Voice 
shouted. “‘Give me that flashlight!” 
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The beam of the electric torch 
danced over the shop, stabbing at the 
dark. It rested on the little candy count- 
er. There stood Admiral Benbow, wings 
flapping, shrieking with laughter. 

“A parrot!” Hoarse Voice growled. 
“Just a blooming parrot and you 
thought it was the police! That’s one on 
you, Nate.” 

“Cut your throat for a nickel?” cooed 
Admiral Benbow. 

“Aw, light that lamp again and let's 
get finished,” Nate snapped. “Say, wait! 
We can take that parrot along. That’s a 
valuable bird and I know where we can 
get a good price for him.” 

“Go driving across the country with 
a fool parrot yelling his head off? At- 
tracting the attention of every cop we 
pass? You're crazy!”’ 

“He won’t scream his head off. 
There’s his cage. Put him in it and cov- 
er him up. A parrot won't talk if you 
cover his cage.” Nate turned to Ron- 
nie. “Ain’t that right?” 

“Yes sir,” Ronnie agreed. “That's 
how the Captain keeps him quiet.” 

He wondered if Nate noticed the 
tremor in his voice. He wondered if the 
wicked pair guessed at the sudden, 
wild beating of his heart that tried to 
choke him speechless. ““He—the Cap- 
tain—he just throws that black cloth 
that’s on the counter over the cage and 
—the Admiral pipes down.” 

“There, you see!”” Nate exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. He had been too intent on 
his own plans to notice Ronnie’s grow- 
ing hope. 

Nate snatched up the cloth, shook out 
its folds and waved it at the Admiral. 
“Pretty Poll,” he cooed. “Pretty Poll, 
come here, Polly!” 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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5 L WILLIS LINDQUIST 


THREE WEEKS to a day after the 
search began, Captain Marvin’s pa- 
tience was rewarded. His big red face 
beamed with good humor as he heard 
the reports of his divers. 

Louis Tanner looked in amazement 
at the samples of sargasso the divers 
were bringing up from the ocean floor. 
It was purple in color, seemingly just 
ordinary seaweed. 

He brought a handful of it forward 
to where white-headed old Hanson was 
calmly cutting up a shark for his cats. 
‘Hanson, what’s so special about this 
sargasso?”” he asked. “Captain Marvin 
acts like he had just found gold.” 
Hanson cocked his sun-baked old 
head. “Gold! That’s what it is, boy. 
With sargasso selling for upwards to 
five hundred dollars a ton in Japan, a 
good diver can harvest enough to make 
two or three hundred dollars a day 
while the crop lasts.” 

Louis looked down over the side with 
new interest. He could not see the bot- 
tom, but he knew the Bright Star was 
riding at anchor over a large field of 
Sargasso, one of the many abandoned 
sargasso farms which Japanese fisher- 
men had planted along the Pacific coast 
and cultivated for years before the war. 
Hanson tossed slivers of shark meat 
to his three big cats. “Captain Marvin 
talked to you yet?” 

“Nope,” replied Louis. His black 
brows came together. “What have I 
done now?” 
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“Nothing, you might say, and there’s 
the trouble. He didn’t expect to find 
the sargasso farm so soon.’ Hanson 
wiped the knife blade with deliberate 
care on the palm of his hand. “Now he 
needs divers, not deck boys. He figures 
to let you go when we get back to San 
Diego tomorrow.” 

Louis scowled down into the green 
depths again. Captain Marvin had been 
a hard man to please. With the secret 
encouragement of Old Hanson, Louis 
had tried his best. But now his one big 
chance of earning enough for college 
was slipping through his fingers. 

‘“‘How—how deep is it here?” he ask- 
ed Hanson suddenly. 

“Thirty, forty feet . . . no more.” 
Hanson scratched his white stubble 
thoughtfully. ‘““Thinking of diving, 
Louis? I been wondering when you'd 
have heart enough to want to try. It’s 
not dangerous for one who knows as 
much of diving as you.” 

“Do you really think I could do it?” 
Louis asked in a weak voice. He found 
himself hoping that Hanson would 
come up with some excuse for him. 

“A man can’t learn without trying,” 
Hanson said with annoying optimism. 
“You are big and strong. There’s only 
one question: Have you a cool head to 
go with it? It’s a man’s work. It needs a 
steady hand. Fear can make the diver’s 
work dangerous.” 

Louis was thinking of other things, 
shadowy creatures under the sea, that 



















































could make a diver’s work dangerous, 
when Hanson’s big cats suddenly 
scampered for cover as they always did 
when Captain Marvin came near. The 
hard click of heels on the deck meant 
that Captain Marvin was all business. 

“Hanson,” he roared, “I’ve given 
you orders for the last time. Smell up 
the decks once more with your filthy 
sharks and you'll have your time in San 
Diego.” 

It was a threat Captain Marvin re- 
peated every morning when Hanson 
caught a fresh shark for his cats. Hanson 
was too valuable a man with the com- 
pressor pumps to worry much about be- 
ing fired, but the Captain’s hatred of 
his cats.did make him uneasy. 

The old man shot a glance at Louis, 
as if to say, ‘““Now’s your chance, boy. 
Speak up!” But Louis found his tongue 
dry. He tried to swallow and that didn’t 
seem to work either. 

“Captain,” Hanson began quietly, 
“Louis tells me he’d like to hire out as 
a diver next trip. I been saying you 
wouldn’t have the likes of him unless 
perhaps he'd be willing to make a test 
dive for you today to show what kind 
of a heart he’s got.” 

The big red face of Captain Marvin 
turned suddenly toward Louis. “If he’s 
got that kind of nerve, he might do at 
that! Come along, Louis. I'll give you 
a test that'll show your marrow.” =, 

Louis followed, his legs behaving 
strangely. He couldn’t quite believe 
this was happening to him. There was 
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still time to turn back, but then they 
would all know how he felt. He had to 
go on with it. 

In a moment they had him in a div- 
ing suit. Then the helmet closed over 
his head and he was going down, down, 
down, turning gently, swaying in un- 
seen currents. 

It was a strange, blue-green world in 
which he found himself presently. 
Shimmering ripples of light revealed a 
tall forest of kelp seaweed waving in the 
ocean current like trees in a wind. 

He was standing in a bright patch of 
sand, strange fishes floating about him. 
They were curious about him and came 
to stare with unblinking eyes through 
his face plate. The purple field of sar- 
gasso was like something that only a 
wizard could have dreamed up. 

But it wasn’t a dream. He felt the 
coarse seaweed with his hands. This was 
the valuable stuff they were going to 
send to Japan in large bales to be used 
for food and clothing and medicines. 

“Take out your knife and begin 
weeding out the kelp,’’ Hanson’s voice 
said in his earphone. ‘“Take your time. 
I give you twenty minutes.” 

Here and there bunches of kelp were 
growing like weeds in a garden. He 
went from one to the other, cutting at 
the roots with his knife. The seaweed 
clung to his feet. He had to kick himself 
free. 

His fear seemed to have left him. It 
was beautiful down here. What was 
there to be afraid of? 
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He felt a slight tug at his foot as he 
walked along. He kicked, failed to 
break free and kicked again with all his 
effort. The thing—whatever it was— 
tightened about his ankle. 

Then he saw the movement, the eyes, 
the ugly body and long tentacles of a 
giant octopus. A spear of ice shot up his 
back. He forgot to breath. 

How long he froze, he did not know. 
It was Hanson’s voice that brought him 
out of the strange spell. 

‘Twenty minutes, Louis,” the friend- 
ly voice said. “We pull you up now. 
Watch your lines so you don’t fall over.” 

“No! Don’t!” If he moved now, the 
octopus would attack. It would know 
that it had something alive, something 
worth holding. “Don’t pull! There's 
an octopus. It’s got my foot.” ° 

There was silence for a moment at 
the other end of the line. Then Han- 
son’s voice again. It was calm. He spoke 
more slowly than usual. “Listen to me. 
Stand still. Make no move. Now slowly 
bring your hands up under your arm- 
pits. Hide them there tight so that no 
tentacle can touch the living flesh.” 

“He's feeling all over my side,’”’ Lou- 
is said. ‘““But my hands are safe.” 

“Good! Let him feel. So long as you 
don’t move he will not become excited. 
So long as he can only feel the old can- 
vas suit he finds nothing of interest. 
After a while he’ll go away.” 

The tentacles moved, poked, pulled 
here and there at his body. One brushed 
over his helmet. 
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Far above, a silvery cloud of minnows 
floated by. His muscles began to ache. 
His breath began coming in shorter 
gasps. The stale air that smelled as if it 
had come from an old rubber tire did 
not seem to reach down into his lungs. 
He felt weak. A spell of dizziness swept 
over him. 

“II feel dizzy,” he said into the 
mouthpiece. 

Hanson’s voice seemed loud. ‘“You've 
been down too long, Louis. What's he 
doing now?” 

“Nothing. Just looking. There’s one 
tentacle around my foot. How—how 
much longer... ?” 

“Don’t you think about that now, 
Louis!”’ 

Louis looked down once more into 
the round eyes. He had the feeling that 
they were watching his face, the move- 
ment of his eyelids. 

The tunk, tunk, tunk of the com- 
pression pump pounded into his brain. 
It seemed to jerk his whole body. He 
felt his knees sag. He fought to keep 
them straight, fought to breathe. 

He had heard stories of an octopus 
holding a man for many hours, watch- 
ing and waiting. This one gave no sign 
of leaving. Soon it would be too late to 
make any difference. 

The terror had burned itself out. He 
was too tired to be afraid. He wanted 
to flop down where he was and go to 
sleep. 

“Do you see anything?’ Hanson’s 
voice asked. 
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Louis looked, twisting his body slow- 
ly. “Yes. Something like a fish on the 
end of a line. It’s coming this way.” 

“Good! We see where you are from 
the bubbles. We have the cats’ shark on 
the small anchor. We’ll move it as close 
to you as we can, and away again quick.” 

Louis watched as the body of the 
shark came close. It jiggled and swayed 
as the small boat above tried to give it 
lifelike movements. 

As it swung within two feet of the 
octopus, a tentacle whipped out curious- 
ly. It caught hold of the raw flesh, held 
on. ' 

At that instant the rope was jerked 
upward. Two, three tentacles clutched 
at the shark meat now. 

There was a furious tugging. Silt 
from the ocean floor thrashed up in the 
struggle, clouding vision. And one lone 
tentacle held fast to Louis’s foot as the 
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The octopus clutched at the shark meat. 


creature struggled to anchor itself to 
the ocean floor. 

A sudden violent jerk tore his foot 
out from under him. Louis was flat on 
his back, blackness floating over him 
like gathering dusk. He slept and 
dreamed. 

There were faint voices. His eyes 
opened to the blinding light of the sun. 
Hanson was working over him. 

“You'll be all right in a while,” the 
old man said. “A little headache first.”’ 

Louis looked up into the red face of 
Captain Marvin. He saw the wide grin 
that the Captain used when he was well 
pleased. 

“You've got nerve when it’s needed, 
Louis,” he chuckled. ‘““That’s the kind 
of divers I need.” 

Louis filled his lungs with good clean 
air. “You mean I passed the test?”’ 

“You sure did!” said Captain Marvin. 
He sobered suddenly. “And the test 
proved another thing. Shark-eating cats 
can bring a heap of luck. A hunk of 
shark meat can come in mighty handy!”’ 














"We akon the circus’ the little mice groan. 
, Says Wille’ Dont cry ,well have one of our own!" 


THRE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 


























“Poor Iittle canary, I'm s or you-” 
Si ighs Wille, ‘and eileen the cz is SO ral 














‘The @ are a-buzzing, the bluebells are Loom, 












































“Good-we got rid of him without very auch bothex; 
Now you run along and fetch Mother and Father! 





Andall through the treetops the birdies are zooming: 
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Now Mother and Father can’ watch at their ease vile: daring young ease on the Flying trapeze / 
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Little Things 
By Jane Werner 


Mountains have grandeur, 
They tower so high, 

Making bold patterns 
Against the bright sky. 


Mountains are show-tipped 


Or rocky of dome, 
But with the little hills 


I feel at home. 


Oceans stretch endlessly 
Out from the shore, 

Covering the curving earth, 
Two thirds or more. 


Oceans can roar and pound, 
Tossing white foam 

But with the little lakes 
I feel at home. 


Rivers magnificent 


Flow through the land, 


Biting down rocks into 
Canyons so grand, 
iS) 


Turning great wheels and 
Enriching the loam, 
But with the little brooks 


I feel at home. 


RONNIE AND THE ADMIRAL 
(Continued from page 27.) 

The Admiral came, uttering a shriek 
that pierced the ears. As he swooped 
past Nate’s head a claw raked his cheek 
and left its red trail. 

Nate’s surprised roar sent his partner 
jostling. —The Admiral transferred his 
attack, His beak caught the man’s out- 
standing ear. Nate made a grab for him. 
Beating wings blinded him and his 
hands missed the Admiral, who settled 
on the back of his neck and began a fur- 
ious attack there. 

“Get him off!” Nate roared. He was 
clawing frantically at the back of his 
neck as he staggered into a shelf of chi- 
naware. The shelf gave way and china 
showered about them with a deafening 
clatter. The hoarse-voiced thief, who 
had tried to pull the Admiral from his 
perch, stepped into the avalanche of 
falling plates, lost his balance and 
sat down with a jar that shook the shop. 
Admiral Benbow took time out to 
swoop down upon him and bite another 
nick in his ear. 

It was at that point that Ronnie hur- 
riedly quit the scene. When he returned 
with the village constable and several 
neighbors, the two thieves were gone, 
but perched upon the wreckage of over- 
turned chairs and scattered goods was 
Admiral Benbow. 

“And to think,” cried Ronnie, “if 
I'd had my way, you would have been 
shut up in your cage where you couldn't 
do anything to help me. Admiral, 
you're a wise old bird!” 

Admiral Benbow fluttered to his 
shoulder, where he could rub lovingly 


_ against Ronnie’s cheek. 


“Cut your throat?” he cooed. “Cut 
your throat for a nickel, you swab?” 
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ZEBRA TRAP (Continued from page 23.) 

And so he slept a troubled sleep. The 
moon flowed through the window, 
across his bed, and made a patch of 
yellow light against the wall. 

Something nuzzled his shoulder. He 
awoke with a start. A zebra stood beside 
his bed, pawing the floor in its impa- 
tience. Equus Zebra itself, in his room! 
And the moon lit up every stripe. 

I locked it out! he thought. It wants 
its lilies! So he hastily pulled on some 
clothes, while the zebra whuffed at 
the back of his neck and ears. Zebras 
know, he thought, they know who loves 
them! 

As he went down the stairs the zebra 
trotted behind him. Its hoofs tinka- 
tanked just as he had imagined a zebra’s 
hoofs would sound on his floor, and Mr. 
Prism was happy. 

The other zebra 
stood waiting beside 
the closed gate into 
the lily patch. It 
shrank a little from 
him, but he knew it 
was not really fright- 
ened, only shy. Both 
zebras nuzzled his 
hands as he undid 
the door, and when 
he pushed it open 


“Let man learn to love zebras, and he will be happy.” 





they cooed softly with pleasure like 
doves. Then they trotted into the lily 
patch. | 

He had his start of zebras. 

And a noble start it was. Other zebras 
joined his family as the weeks passed. 


- He could look from his window and 


see zebras grazing on his lawn by day 
and zebras trampling lilies by night. 
Zebras trotted tinkatank through his 
house. 

Then one day he called his friends 
together. ‘““Take these,” he said, hand- 
ing them a large package. “These are 
all my zebra pictures. And these are all 
my zebra statues. I want you to give 
them all away.” 

“Really!” they exclaimed. “Are you 

tired of zebras?” 

“Never!” he said 
stoutly. “I can nev- 
er tire of zebras. But 
it is not right that I 
should have every- 
thing while there 
are people who have 
nothing, not even a 
penny postcard pic- 
ture of a zebra. So 
give away the pic- 
tures and the statues. 
Let man learn to 
love the zebra, and 
he will be happy!” 
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“ALL ABOARD!” 
Nancy Puzzlewit smiled down at her 
mother from the car window as the train be- 
gan to move. “I’m so glad Daddy couldn't 
take us in the car,” she said to her brothers. 
“We haven’t ridden on a train for ages—all 
by ourselves, too.” 
“I am quite able to take care of you,” said 
Peter, glancing in his pocket for the twen- 
tieth time to be sure the tickets were still 
there. “Remember we're taking turns with 
the window seats.” 
“I know a good game for train windows,” 
Tom suggested. ““We watch for animals and 
say spot when we see one. The first person to 
say it gets the score. Dogs count one point; 
cows, two; horses, three; cats, four; and pats, 
five. All other animals count ten.” 
“Well, we’re not likely to go past a zoo,” 
Nancy remarked. “Let’s call fifteen the win- 
ning score. Spot, there’s a dog.” 
After half an hour or so they grew tired 
of looking out of the window. 
“Let’s play something else,” said Peter. 
“T'll say I’m on my way to Chicago and point 
at one of you. Before I count to ten, you 
must name three things beginning with C, 
or whatever letter the city I mention does 
begin with. If I get to ten before you say the 
third thing, you take my place. Do you get 
the idea?” ‘ 

The others nodded. 

“All right. I’m going to Kalamazoo.” He 
pointed at Nancy, “One, two, three—” 
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By ROBIN PALMER 








“Kangaroos,” gasped Nancy, “and—er—” 

“Four, five—” 

“Cabbage, cucumber, oh dear, kittens.” 

“Six, seven, eight, nine, ten. You're it. 
Don’t you know the difference between a C 
and a K?” 

“Well, K is a hard letter,” Nancy objected. 
“You wait until I think of a good one.” She 
decided on Youngstown, and stumped Tom 
completely because it was ruled unfair to 
say you and you and you. 

Tom was still it after going to Wheeling, 
Athens, and Paris but, after much thought, 
he caught Peter by going to Vienna. 

“Look,” said Tom, when the game was 
over, “I’ll show you a stunt. Clench your 
fists and put one on top of the other, and 
I'll knock them apart, using only my two 
forefingers.” 

Peter did as he was told, and Tom also 
clenched his fists except for his two extended 
fingers. Then he brought his hands inward 
simultaneously; and gave Peter’s fists a sharp 
blow which separated them. 

“Now you do it to me,” said Tom, and he 
held out his own fists. 

Peter whacked at them with his forefingers. 
Nothing happened. Peter tried again, and 
then a third time, hitting so hard that it 
made him say ouch. Still his brother’s fists 
remained one on top of the other. 

Tom played the trick on Nancy, too. He 
knocked her hands apart without any trou- 
ble, but she was quite unable to separate his. 
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Then Tom explained his secret. When he 
put his own fists together, he quickly slip- 
ped his lower thumb inside his upper fingers. 
That gave him such a good grip that it was 
impossible for them to get his hands apart. 

“Why don’t we try to make up some rid. 
dies and puzzles about railroads?” Nancy 
said. “What makes freight cars so timid?” 

“That's easy,” Peter replied promptly. “It’s 
because they get switched so often. I can’t 
think of any about trains, but try this: What 
is the difference between a dressmaker and 
an optical illusion?” 

Tom shook his head. ““That’s too much for 
me,” he said. 

“Me, too,” said Nancy. 

“One sews seams, and the other seems so. 
When is a dirty child like a sweater?” 

“Oh, I can guess that,” Nancy replied, 
“When he shrinks from washing. When does 
a lady’s new outfit give her husband a 
shock?” 

“As soon as he sees it,” said Tom. 

“I mean an electric shock,” Nancy went 
on. “Do you give up?” 

The boys did. 

“When everything she has on is charged.” 

Peter laughed. Then he pulled a pencil 
and paper out of his pocket. “Look,” he said, 
“can you draw an open envelope like this 





without taking your pencil off the paper or 
going over any line twice?” 














Nancy and Tom made several attempts 
and finally were successful. 

“Now let’s make up some puzzles,” said 
Nancy. “What cars do you know? What car 
is a color?” 

“Carmine,’ 


replied Tom. 

Nancy continued: 

What car is on the floor? 
What car is a festival? 

What cars are flowers? 

What car is a bird? 

What car is a reindeer? 

What car is a candy? 

What car is a set of bells? 
What car is a merry-go-round? 

“I am going to make a railway picture 
puzzle,” said Tom. “I shall draw pictures of 
things that rhyme with something used on 
the railroad. For instance, a picture of stars 
might stand for cars, or stamps for lamps.” 


(Answers on page 40.) 
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BY OUR YOUNG 


‘THE RAIN-FAIRIES 
By Constance MacFarland, age 12 


The Rain-fairies come out at night 

And dance outdoors without a light. 
They love to play, and sing, and dance, 
And do it when e’er they have a chance. 


The thunder is a queen, you know, 
And when she says it’s time to go, 
The Fairies mind and go to sleep, 
And in the sky the stars all creep. 


LittLe CHiPpPic CHIPMUNK 
By Anne Purvis, age 7 


One upon a time there was a little chip- 
munk named Chippie Chipmunk. He was 
happy and always working. One day when 
little Chippie Chipmunk was gathering nuts 
for winter he saw a big black cat. Little Chip- 
pie ran into his hole. He stayed there for a 
long time. Then he peeked out to see if the 
cat had gone away. But the cat was still 
watching for Chippie. Chippie looked out 
several times. He always saw the cat out 
there. The cat stayed and watched for Chip- 
pie until dark. Then he slept under a bush 
close by. 

In the morning Chippie woke up hoping 
that the cat would not be there, but the cat 
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was there and he stayed in all day. The next 
morning the cat was not there. He had got- 
ten tired of trying to catch Chippie, so when 
Chippie took a peek out the cat was not 
there. Little Chippie ran out and gathered 
nuts as fast as he could, for winter was com- 
ing. He gathered nuts all day and the next 
and the next. By that time he had enough 
nuts to last the winter. 

It was real real cold out by this time so 
Chippie went to sleep. He slept the long, 
long cold winter through without one day 
staying awake, and when Spring came he 
was the happiest little Chipmunk you ever 
saw. Now he did not have to work. 

The next fall little Chippie did not see the 
black cat again. He thought the cat might 
have gotten tired of coming around there. 
Maybe he had found a family of chipmunks 
and was trying to catch them. Anyway he 
did not see the cat again and Chippie was 


very happy. 


May FLOWERS 
By Catherine De Luca, age 9 


Over the valley, over the hills, 
In the fields grow daffodils. 

In the night and the day, 
Grow violets happy and gay. 
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My KALAMAZOO It is evening: 
The children are home from a day at school, 
The workers, are going home from work. 


It is dark: 
The houses are bright with lights, 
It is time to go to sleep after a busy day. 


By Gail Johnston, age 10 


It is very early in the morning: 

It is getting light again, 

The rattling of milk bottles, 

The milk man is here. 

There is a bird outside my window 
Trying to tell me it is morning. 
People are going to work, By Penelope Mack, age 7 
Children are going to school. 


OuT IN THE GARDEN 


Early Monday morning 


It is noon: After gentle showers, 
The children are coming home for lunch, I went out to the garden 
People are rushing to buy groceries. To look at all my flowers. 
Clang, clang! First I looked at violets, 
A fire engine rushes by on its way to a fire. And then at daffodils. 
The children are rushing back to school, And then I saw my tulip buds 
The workers are going back to work. Nodding at the hills. 
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City Park by Julie Dodds, age 81 




















SPRING 
By Lee Martin, age 8 


The towering tree with all its green 

Is a wonderful, beautiful, lovely scene. 
The mountains with their peaks so high 
They almost reach to the top of the sky. 


The fish are in the rippling brook 

And some are caught by a worm and hook. 
The tiny ants which are scurrying forth 
They seem to be going in the direction north. 


And if you watch, you seem to know 

The life of the spring where the breezes blow. 
So now at last the birds all sing 

Songs of the wonderful, wonderful spring, 


SPRING TIME 
By Lucy Gates, age 9 


Off to school I go, 

And how the wind does blow. 
I like school best in spring, 
For then the birdies sing. 


And then the leaves are green, 
And how the air smells clean 
When I go out to play 

I find a place to lay. 


I lie on the soft, soft grass 
Where all the people pass. 
Spring time is when I rest 
So that is why I like Spring best. 


ANSWERS TO PuUZZLEWITS 


Carpet, carnival, carnation, cardinal, 
caribou, caramel, carillon, carrousel, rails, 
switch, lights, whistle, tunnel, ticket, freight, 
ties, berth, diner. E 

Several solutions 
possible. Start with D B 
diagonal A to B, 
then go to C, D, B, 
E, D, A, and C. 
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aD Jokes Bs 
7 By George! — 


Jokes by Story Paraders, we should say! 
Thanks for all the nice letters, and keep 
sending in those jokes. We'll use as many 
as we can. Remember the address: George, 
Yo Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 


Jutt: I had the radio on last night. 
Jack: Did it fit? 
—Phyllis Wolfson 


ate 


What would your mother do if you had 
your stockings on backwards? Turn the 
hose on you, of course! 


—John Weist 


Jack: When is a girl’s name like a post- 
script? 

Jitt: When it’s Adaline! What did the 
big rose say to the little rose? 

Jack: Hiya, bud! 


—Fifi Ault 





And now try this one, from Vicky 
Thompson: 

A tramp knocked at the door of an inn 
called George and the Dragon. 

“May I have a bite to eat?” he inquired 
of the cross woman who opened the door. 

“No!” was the answer, and the door 
slammed in his face. 

A moment later the tramp knocked 
again. 

“And now,” he asked, when the woman 
opened the door again, “may I have a few 
words with George?” 
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DARK HOUSE ON THE MOSS 
by Constance Savery (Longmans. $2.50) lives 
up to the tantalizing mystery of its title. But 
when the two orphans, Louis and Peri- 
winkle, first go to live with their unknown 
and mysterious Cousin Morville, they have 
no idea what they will find. Will they be 
starved or bored? What will the village of 
Applethwaite Major be like? Will there be 
playmates their own age? 

The very first day they learn to “Beware 
of the Moss” for the Moss is the largest bog 
in England and very treacherous. They also 
discover that Cousin Morville is hated by his 
neighbors. It is a regular feud, with exciting 
consequences for the children. 

Constance Savery writes in the best tradi- 
tion of adventure and mystery. Her char- 
acters are real flesh-and-blood people, who 
love and hate and quarrel and laugh and 
make mistakes, like all the rest of us. Of 
course you must read “Dark House on the 
Moss.” The climax will hold you in terrible 
suspense through several chapters and leave 
you ready to turn back and read the book all 
over again. 


THE WITCH OF SCRAPFAGGOT GREEN 
by Patricia Gordon (Viking. $2.50) looks on 
the bright side of witchcraft. If you have a 
taste for the homely humor of English village 
life, you will be delighted with the uproar 
which follows the arrival of an American 
soldier and his bulldozer, Alice. 

The Americans who wanted to widen the 
road couldn’t know they were disturbirfg a 
witch’s resting place. Nor would the Bassett 
twins ever have expected to meet a friendly 
witch with a flare for playful pranks. This is 
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no book for realists but for those who like a 
tall tale and, of course, for all who treasure 
the art of William Pene du Bois. 





Illustration from “The Witch of Scrapfaggot Green” 


FISH IN THE AIR 
by Kurt Wiese (Viking. $2) is a gay and en- 
tertaining picture book about a little Chi- 
nese boy named Fish. Little Fish is very proud 
of his name and happy indeed when he gets 
a huge kite shaped like a fish for his birth- 
day. But little Fish had reckoned without 
the Big Wind, which takes him and his kite 
for an unexpected skyride. 

This is not a serious book about China but 
perhaps more important in creating good 
will, because both American and Chinese 
children will laugh together over this small 
boy’s adventures. 


MY PET PEEPELO 
by Ellis Credle (Oxford. $2) is another beau- 
tiful story book, not limited by geography. 

Tivo lives in Mexico, but he is like any 
small boy who wants to earn a little money 
of his own. Peepelo is the turkey chick he 
raises to sell on Market Day. Will he get 
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enough to pay for a toy monkey-on-a-stick, a 
beautiful striped blanket, and a gorgeous 
sombrero? Even Tivo is surprised when the 
bargaining and trading is over. 

The book is illustrated with on-the-spot 
photographs taken by the author’s husband, 
Charles Townsend. In order to make this 
book, the author and illustrator really lived 
through all Tivo’s experiences. 


SECRET SEA 
by Robb White (Doubleday. $2) is a thrill- 
ing tale for older boys. And I’m willing to 
wager that plenty of girls will read it and 
like it, too. For Robb White is not only a Lt. 
Commander in the Navy but veteran author 
of “The Smuggler’s Sloop” and “The Lion’s 
Paw.” He knows how to mix his knowledge 
of boats and his love of the sea with a breath- 
taking yarn. If he insists on staying in the 
Navy, let’s hope he keeps on writing books 
for a hobby. 


TERRY AND BUNKY PLAY BASKET- 
BALL by Dick Fishel and Clair Hare (Put- 
nams. $1.75) is for those earnest students of 
sport who have no big brothers to get them 
started on one of America’s native sports— 
basketball. This book is more lively reading 
than a sport manual, but just as authentic. 


BRAMBLE 
by Margery Colman (Coward-McCann. 
$1.75) is the story of an absent-minded hedge- 
hog. From the moment he is born, Bramble 
shows no talent for remembering, and the 
older he grows the worse he gets. Even a 
beautiful alarm clock doesn't help much. 
There is good comedy in this book for the 
wiggle-and-giggle age. , — & 





Illustration from “Bramble” 


JUDITH OF FRANCE 
by Margaret Leighton (Houghton. $2.50) is 
the romantic story of a French princess, 
married at fourteen to Aethelwulf, King of 
England. This all happened in the ninth 
century, in the days of boar-hunts, falconry, 
and Viking raids from the north. 

Judith was the beautiful granddaughter of 
Charlemagne, who was determined that she 
would never be the cause of bloodshed be- 
tween brothers. But she could not escape the 
evil politics of those medieval days. Who 
would save her when the king himself 
threatened to have her burned as a witch? 
Would she escape the gallows only to perish 
in shipwreck or be sold as a slave to the Vik- 
ings? It’s a startling and vivid tale, the stuff 
of which movies are made. 





Illustration from “Johnny Longfoot”’ 


The Quaint and Curious Quest of 

JOHNNY LONGFOOT, 

THE SHOE KING’S SON 

by Catherine Besterman (Bobbs-Merrill. $2) 

comes from Poland, a story-teller’s paradise. 

The author has taken an old folk tale and 

embroidered it so gaily and so grandly that 

boys and girls, young and old, will want to 
read this book many times. 

Johnny Longfoot himself is an endearing 
hero, from the moment he sets out to visit 
his thrifty Uncle Lucas. Barnac the Cat is a 
grandiloquent character, fierce but fair. The 
bears and the dogs are loyal, friendly 
creatures. But you must read the story your- 
self, you really must. 
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MAY BASKETS By LAVADA 









1. Materials needed: iced cup cakes decor- 
ated with candy and a cherry on top, paper 
cup cake containers, colored paper, gummed 
stickers, lace doilies, paper ribbon. 

2. Put cup cake in paper container and paste 
to center of lace doily. Fasten pipe cleaner at 
sides as handle with scotch tape. Raise lace | 


doily to cover handle ends and tie in place e \ 
with ribbon around sides of cake. Curl the J ” 4 Paste cones in place. 


ribbon around sides of cake. Curl the ribbon 
by pulling it between a dull knife and your 


Paste on a long strip 
of paper as a handle 
and fill with flowers. 
Trim with gummed 
stickers. 


3. For flowers make the double-cone May 
basket. Cut a 12” circle in half and make one 
flower basket with each half. Take the‘ 6” 
semicircle and fold one end in one direction 
and the other end in another. 
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WAY DOWN YONDER in Pasquotank 
(Continued from page 19.) 

Inside her six panty-waists and five 
petticoats Lucy grew warmer and warm- 
er. The asafoedita next to her skin be- 
gan to melt with heat. It steamed like a 
tea kettle. Slowly but surely, a strange 
and awful odor began to mingle with 
the sweet smell of gardenia. People 
fanned harder and looked about uneas- 
ily. Those sitting near the Gales put 
their handkerchiefs to their noses. The 
preacher paused in his sermon once or 
twice and drew in his breath. 

“It’s the same smell that was in the 
dining room last night!’’ Mama whis- 
pered to Papa. She held her violet-per- 
fumed handkerchief in front of her nose 
and breathed through it. 

Lucy glanced at Chris with popping 
eyes as if to say, “I’m afraid it’s coming 
now!”’ 

At last the preacher stopped speak- 
ing. He looked about the congregation. 
“T’ve read in the Bible,” he said, “that 
the fires down below are made of burn- 
ing sulphur. If it’s true, as the Bible 
says, then it seems to me we're all in 
danger of hell fire, for I do believe I 
smell sulphur burning somewhere, and 
that mighty close by.” There was the 


barest crinkle of a smile about his eyes. 

‘Does anybody know of anything else 
that might be causing that smell?’’ he 
asked. 

Everybody looked at everybody else. 
Then a deacon who was sitting next to 
the Gales spoke up. 

“It might be a skunk underneath the 
church.” 

The people of the congregation 
shook their heads. They knew what a 
skunk smelled like. 
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“I do believe I smell sulphur burning somewhere.” 











MAY BASKETS By LAVADA 











1. Materials needed: iced cup cakes decor- 
ated with candy and a cherry on top, paper 
cup cake containers, colored paper, gummed 
stickers, lace doilies, paper ribbon. 

2. Put cup cake in paper container and paste 7 J 
to center of lace doily. Fasten pipe cleaner at / 
sides as handle with scotch tape. Raise lace | 
doily to cover handle ends and tie in place | \ 
with ribbon around sides of cake. Curl the d Paste cones in place. 
ribbon around sides of cake. Curl the ribbon Paste on a long strip 
by pulling it between a dull knife and your of paper as a handle 
and fill with flowers. 
Trim with gummed 











stickers. 


3. For flowers make the double-cone May 
basket. Cut a 12” circle in half and make one 
flower basket with each half. Take the *6” 
semicircle and fold one end in one direction 
and the other end in another. 
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WAY DOWN YONDER in Pasquotank 
(Continued from page 19.) 

Inside her six panty-waists and five 
petticoats Lucy grew warmer and warm- 
er. The asafoedita next to her skin be- 
gan to melt with heat. It steamed like a 
tea kettle. Slowly but surely, a strange 
and awful odor began to mingle with 
the sweet smell of gardenia. People 
fanned harder and looked about uneas- 
ily. Those sitting near the Gales put 
their handkerchiefs to their noses. The 
preacher paused in his sermon once or 
twice and drew in his breath. 

“It’s the same smell that was in the 
dining room last night!’’ Mama whis- 
pered to Papa. She held her violet-per- 
fumed handkerchief in front of her nose 
and breathed through it. 

Lucy glanced at Chris with popping 
eyes as if to say, “I’m afraid it’s coming 
now!” 

At last the preacher stopped speak- 
ing. He looked about the congregation. 
“T’ve read in the Bible,” he said, “that 
the fires down below are made of burn- 
ing sulphur. If it’s true, as the Bible 
says, then it seems to me we're all in 
danger of hell fire, for I do believe I 
smell sulphur burning somewhere, and 
that mighty close by.” There was the 


barest crinkle of a smile about his eyes. 

“Does anybody know of anything else 
that might be causing that smell?’ he 
asked. 

Everybody looked at everybody else. 
Then a deacon who was sitting next to 
the Gales spoke up. 

“It might be a skunk underneath the 
church.” 

The people of the congregation 
shook their heads. They knew what a 
skunk smelled like. 
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“I do believe I smell sulphur burning somewhere.” 











Then, toward the back of the church 
a little colored girl arose. It was Mittie 
Belle, who had been brought along to 
take Mrs. Mamie’s baby out if it began 
to cry. 

“I know what it is, Reverend. It ain’t 
sulphur,” she said, “and it ain’t no 
skunk. Somebody got on a voodoo 
charm. It’s a asafoedita charm. I done 
had one myself one time. The conjur- 
man give it to me. So I knows what it 
is.” She sat down, full of importance. 

All over the church, people began to 
titter. The preacher looked shocked. 

“If anyone has on a voodoo charm, I 
will ask them please to leave the 
church,” he said. 

Mama looked angrily from Chris to 
Lucy. “It’s one of you!” she whispered. 
“Whichever one it is, get up this mo- 
ment and go outside!” 

Lucy wished sincerely that a hole 
would open up in the floor and let her 
drop out of sight. Slowly she got up. 
Her face flushed a bright pink. To her 
surprise, Chris got up too. 

As they walked down the long aisle, 
people looked at them and put their 
hands over their mouths, trying not to 
laugh out loud. It seemed to Lucy that 
walk to the door was the longest she 
ever took. How happy she was to get 
outside, where there were only horses 
to stare at her! 

“Why did you come too?” she said to 
Chris. 

“Well, it was my fault as well as 
yours,” said Chris. They went out to the 
carriage and sat down on the back seat. 

“I think Mama’s going to punish us,” 
said Lucy miserably. ‘ 

Chris nodded wretchedly. 

“I wish we hadn’t ever gone to the 
conjur-man,” said Lucy. “We've had 
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Nothing but bad luck! 


nothing but bad luck since we went. 
I'm going to throw this thing away.” 
She brought out the asafoedita and 
flung it into the bushes. 

“Have you got any idea for a song— 
any at all?” asked Chris. 

“No, not even a smidgeon.”’ 

The children were dismally quiet for 
awhile. They slapped a mosquito or 
two. The horse stamped and switched 
at horse flies. 

“If Aunt Selina told the truth about 
how to make up a song,” said Lucy, 
“now’s the time it ought to spill. She 
said your heart had to be so full of 
something that there wasn’t room for 
all of it. Well, my heart’s full all right. 
I never felt so miserable in all my life. 
Everybody laughing at us like that! I 
never want to come to church again as 
long as I live!” 

“I don’t either,” said Chris. 

“And that preacher! He said, ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me,’ and 
then he made us go out. I reckon it’s 
this way: “Suffer little children to come 
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unto me unless they’re wearing asa- 
foeditee!’ ” 

“You made a rhyme then,” remarked 
Chris. 

Lucy said nothing. She was too 
wretched to reply. She sat for a while, 
drooping dismally, listening to the July 
flies buzzing in the trees. Then sud- 
denly she sat up. 

“Chris!” she cried. “I believe I’ve got 
an idea for our song!”’ 

“You have! What is it?” exclaimed 
Chris. 

“T'll tell you about it.” 

During the next hour, while the 
preacher’s voice rose and fell inside the 
church, Chris and Lucy sat, full of -ex- 
citement, making up verses for their 
song. All their troubles were forgotten. 

The preaching was over at last and 
everybody poured out of the double 
doors. As soon as they were outside of 
the church, people began to laugh 
heartily—all except Mama and Papa. 
They looked very grim and they came 
directly to the carriage. Papa untied 
the horse and they drove quickly away. 


‘Whatever made you do such a 
thing!” Mama exclaimed as soon as 
they were out of the churchyard. 
“Whatever made you think of wear- 
ing asafoedita? Why, you almost smoked 
everybody out of the church. You are 
to go to your rooms as soon as you've 
had your dinner and stay there until 
supper time. And no reading of books, 
either!” 

“Yes, Mama,” said Chris and Lucy 
meekly. 

The children never spent a busier 
afternoon than that Sunday shut up in 
their rooms. With pencil and paper, 
they sat writing down words for their 
song. Sometimes Lucy called through 
the door to Chris, “What rhymes with 
‘do’?”’ And Chris shouted back, “Flew 
and shoe and who.” 

And time seemed to fly. 

When Mama came to let them out at 
supper time, she found them pleased 
and excited. Their song was completed. 


This is Part Three of a four-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 
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Still others don’t care... 
I, when there’s danger 
Try 720€ to be there! 


May 
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THE TINY GOLDEN 


LIBRARY 


AIT till you see TINY ANIMAL STORIES. There are 
Whee tiny little books. Each one has a funny ani- 
mal story in it. And there are 200 lovely colorful pic- 
tures. All the tiny books are in a tiny jungle-house box. 
When you take the books out you'll find a tiny room 
inside. It’s fun just to play with the books and the little 
jungle house and the little room. But wait till you read | 
the stories about tigers, leopards, bears, kangaroos, and 
lots of other animals. 


TINY ANIMAL STORIES 


12 tiny books in a tiny jungle-house box. Stories by Dorothy Kunhardt. 
Pictures by Garth Williams. Price $1.00 for the whole boxed set at all 
bookstores. A Tiny Golden Library publication. Simon and Schuster. 
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gree! Pin-Up Pictures 


Approx. 644” by 934” Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With veered to 


War Disneys 


ONMAS 0 Ones 


5 Year Subscription 74.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription °1.75 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


Each] Year Subscription 71.00 


(1 Free Pin-Up) 





in Full Color 


Foreign subscriptions $1.00 per year extra 
No Canadian subscriptions accepted 









































Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of ct 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney v0 yo 
gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, rv 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. <> ow 
Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. , © 
DEPT. 5 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK | € 
pt 
Gentlemen: | < we S 
Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription | on™ or 

to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning | po 
with. issue. (Please print) pn? yx 
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| v 
Name | 
Street and Number. | 
City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State | 
O Check here if this is a new subscription | 
Donor’s Name | 
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Gift card to read from | 
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er Sou und Jour Friends 
‘STORY PARADE 


It’s great to have Srory PARADE come to your house all the year round, 
new every month. Watch for the mailman and that big envelope with your 


name on it, open it up, and then— 


FUN—FANCY—FACT—-ADVENTURE 


If you give a subscription to someone, we send a gift card with your name. 





SEND IN 
Give this coupon to your bookshop or ' 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York YOUR ORDER 


Please send TODAY 





$7.00 for 3 years 
$5.00 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 








